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his heart and at the same time makes him daemonically clair-
voyant to all the relativities which, so he feels, surround him like
masks for the secret play of these forces.  Scarcely able to endure
this clairvoyance of his, he masquerades behind a feigned madness
which hides both himself and the deed he has to do, so that the
pure current of his feelings only runs openly to his friend and
fellow conspirator Horatio.   Meanwhile, in desperation, he has
destroyed the thing dearest to him, Ophelia, who had evidently
become but an empty shadow for him'; and as regards his mother
he positively wallows in the horrors he has experienced, so that
the spirit of his father himself has to bring him to his senses.   So
overwhelmed is he by the monstrous Unknown and what.it
reveals of the chaotic in life, that he is driven to reflect ceaselessly
on the meaning and content of the powers that move him and his
being. We have only to think of the gravedigger scene. He finds
it easy enough to base his action firmly and factually on the
little drama partly devised by himself with a view to unmasking
the king.  But he fails to act when the possibility of action comes
to him as he takes the king by surprise from behind, on his knees
in repentance. He fails to act because action has been magnified
by reflection to such symbolical proportions that his avenging
deed and the crime he is about to commit stand there like extremes
balanced against one another:
Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent;
When he is drunk, asleep or in his^ rage,
Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed;
At gaming, swearing; or about some act
That has no relish of salvation in it:
Then trip him.
With flashing irony and a mordancy of wit unequalled any-
where else in Shakespeare, this overburdening vision of the
nether powers discharges itself in a paralysis of action. As though
incidentally, "like a rat", Hamlet stabs Polonius; and as though
incidentally too, himself at his last gasp, he finally wreaks the
vengeance on the king that has been enjoined upon him.
The vision of the abysses gaping behind appearance can be so
overwhelming that it tempers the finest, most delicate and most
noble human material to razor-edged steel capable of dazzling
and wounding, but no longer capable of human feeling or the
punctual thrust demanded of it. Such, very roughly, is the
message that comes from the depths of the great poet's heart.